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Number  38  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  October,  1922 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  will  be  held  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building, 
130  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  Thursday,  November  23d,  at  half-past 
four  o'clock. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  will  give  the  annual  address,  "What  is  and  ought 
to  be  the  Attitude  of  the  Public  Toward  the  Very  Important  Blindness 
Prevention  Movement." 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  expresses  the  hope  that  she  may  be 
able  to  arrange  her  program  so  as  to  be  present  to  speak  at  the  meeting. 

This  constitutes  the  legal  notice  to  members. 


STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PREVENTION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

The  legislatures  in  some  forty  states  will  meet  in  annual  or  biennial 
session  in  1923,  most  of  them  beginning  in  January.  If  any  state  legisla- 
tion is  needed  which  provides  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,  steps  should  be  taken  at 
the  earliest  moment  to  formulate  bills  and  to  arouse  public  opinion  in 
their  favor. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  service  to  any  state  or  local  organization  considering  state  legis- 
lation. It  will  send  the  Field  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  his  time  will  permit, 
to  any  state  seriously  contemplating  such  legislation,  either  before  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  or  during  its  session. 

There  are  two  types  of  laws  which  provide  for  either  direct  or  indirect 
work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness: 

Direct  Preventive  Legislation 

Laws  for  the  prevention  of  babies'  sore  eyes,  commonly  called  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum;  laws  providing  for  the  control  and  elimination  of 
trachoma  and  other  contagious  eye  diseases;  laws  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  commission  with  authority  and  appropriations 
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for  work  in  the  field  of  prevention,  such  authority  usually  being  given  to  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind. 

Indirect  Preventive  Legislation 
School  medical  inspection  laws. 

Laws  providing  for  the  establishment  of  conservation  of  vision  classes. 
Factory  laws  providing  for  the  safeguarding  of  vision. 
Laws  governing  the  sale  of  wood  alcohol. 
Laws  governing  the  practice  of  midwives. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

State  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  babies'  sore  eyes  should  include: 

1.  The  early  reporting  of  babies'  sore  eyes  to  health  authorities. 

2.  The  requirement  that  a  prophylactic  should  be  used  in  all  cases  of 
childbirth. 

3.  Free  distribution  of  a  selected  prophylactic. 

4.  The  insertion  of  an  inquiry  on  every  birth  certificate  as  to  whether 
a  prophylactic  has  or  has  not  been  employed. 

5.  Authority  for  securing  medical  attention  for  uncared-for  cases. 

6.  Adequate  authority  for  the  state  board  of  health  to  enforce  the  Act. 

7.  Sufficient  appropriations  to  enable  the  state  board  of  health  to  carry 
on  an  educational  campaign  and  also  to  enforce  the  Act. 

Trachoma 

State  legislation  providing  for  the  control  and  elimination  of  trachoma 
should  include: 

1.  Making  trachoma  a  reportable  disease. 

2.  Providing  for  the  control  and  treatment  of  trachoma. 

3.  Establishing  traveling  clinics  which  may  reach  the  outlying  districts 
of  a  state. 

4.  Providing  for  prompt  isolation  of  persons  having  trachoma  in  the 
communicable  stage. 

5.  Granting  an  appropriation  for  the  state  board  of  health  to  carry  out 
the  Act. 

State  Commission 

There  should  be  established  in  practically  every  state  a  commission 
similar  to  the  commissions  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  several  other  states,  with  authority 
and  responsibility  to  engage  in  activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
Such  laws  should  include: 

1.  Definite  responsibility  conferred  upon  the  commission  in  prevention 
activities. 

2.  Provision  for  the  employment  of  necessary  agents  or  field  workers. 

3.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
effectively. 
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School  Medical  Inspection 

While  medical  inspection  laws  do  not  provide  direct  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  nevertheless  they  do  provide  for  the  conservation 
of  vision.     The  following  are  among  the  chief  points: 

1.  The  required  establishment  of  such  service  by  every  school  board. 

2.  The  provision  for  periodic  physical  examinations. 

3.  Special  provision  for  examination  of  eyes  and  ears. 

4.  Authority  to  school  districts  to  establish  and  maintain  clinics. 

5.  Provision  for  the  instruction  of  prospective  teachers  in  best  methods 
of  testing  sight  and  hearing. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  state  agency  to  carry  out  such  laws. 

Laws  Providing  for  the  Establishment  of  Conservation  of  Vision 
Classes 

1.  Provision  for  the  organization  of  conservation  of  vision  classes  by 
school  districts  with  an  adequate  state  subsidy. 

2.  Provision  for  proper  state  administration,  including  the  appointment 
of  a  qualified  state  supervisor. 

Factory  Laws 

Usually  such  laws  are  passed  in  co-operation  with  state  labor  depart- 
ments, or  the  state  agency  concerned  with  safeguarding  industrial  workers 
from  accident  hazards.  The  forces  of  all  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision  should  be  lined  up  with  any  agency 
in  the  state  seeking  to  secure  legislation  safeguarding  the  health  and  lives 
of  employees. 

Wood  Alcohol 

More  stringent  legislation  should  be  passed  in  every  state. 

Training  of  Midwives 

If  midwives  are  to  be  allowed  to  practise  by  law,  certain  minimum 
standards  should  be  required  by  legislation  or  by  authority  given  to  a 
state  board,  possibly  the  one  controlling  entrance  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Such  legislation  should  include  requirements  for  the  proper 
registration  and  licensing  of  midwives.  Society  must  protect  itself  by 
establishing  schools  for  the  proper  training  of  midwives. 


Two  courses,  announced  in  the  June  issue  of  The  News  Letter,  were 
given  at  the  summer  session  of  Columbia  University  and  were  so  success- 
ful that  it  is  believed  they  will  be  regularly  offered  hereafter.  The  course 
for  training  workers  with  the  blind  registered  seventeen  students;  that 
for  training  teachers  for  conservation  of  vision  classes  registered  twenty- 
one.     Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  directed  both  courses;   he  devoted  his  time 
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chiefly  to  the  course  for  the  blind,  which  included  lecture,  laboratory  and 
case  work. 

Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  an  experienced  teacher  of  sight  conservation 
classes  and  for  the  past  two  years  research  worker  for  Ohio  along  lines 
connected  with  these  classes,  conducted  a  demonstration  sight  conserva- 
tion class  and  gave  a  majority  of  the  lectures  in  this  course.  Students 
came  from  as  far  south  as  Louisiana  and  as  far  west  as  Iowa.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City  co-operated  in  arranging  for  children  for 
the  demonstration  class. 

A  number  of  lecturers,  specialists  in  their  line,  contributed  a  very  great 
deal  to  the  success  of  both  courses.  The  organizations  that  co-operated 
to  make  the  courses  possible  are  as  follows : 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Department  of  the  Blind 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


The  courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind  given  during  the  past  two 
years  in  the  graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University  have 
proved  so  successful  that  they  have  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. This  year's  course  will  open  Friday,  October  6th.  It  is  being 
conducted  by  the  graduate  School  of  Education  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  will  have  charge  of  the  course  and  give  a  majority 
of  the  lectures.  With  Mr.  Allen  will  be  associated  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education. 

The  course  will,  as  heretofore,  include  a  survey  of  the  movement  for 
special  education  for  those  suffering  from  seriously  defective  vision. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Safety  Congress,  held  in  Detroit,  August  28th 
to  September  1st,  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  question  of  preventing 
eye-strain  and  eye  accidents  in  the  industries.  The  following  papers  were 
presented: 

The  Problem  of  Eye-Strain  in  Industrial  Occupations. 
Dr.  Nelson  Black,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
E.  Leavenworth  Elliott,  Consulting  Engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Eye  Injuries 

Harry  Gulbert,  Director  of  Safety,  Pullman  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

G.   A.    Kuechenmeister,    Personnel   Manager,    Dominion    Forge   & 
Stamping  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

J.  H.  Goldle,  Michigan  Mutual  Liability  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Safe  Practices  in  Acetylene  and  Oxygen  Welding 

H.  S.  Smith,  Prest-o-Lite  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Goggles  Problem  in  a  Paper  Mill 

Raymond  A.  Steffen,  Champion  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Three  films  produced  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  were  shown  during  the  Congress: 
Saving  the  Eyes  of  the  Baby. 
Saving  the  Eyes  of  Childhood. 
Sight  Saving  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools. 


"HONORABLY  DISCHARGED !"  No,  not  a  picture  of  the  last  rites 
being  performed  for  a  fine  old  G.  A.  R.  veteran;  not  a  youthful  soldier  of 
theWorld  War,  his  hand  in  Uncle  Sam's;  not  Old  Glory,  riddled  with  bul- 
lets, taking  its  place  in  the  line  of  sacred  treasures — only  a  pair  of  bat- 
tered, broken  goggles  that  had  saved  the  sight  of  the  eyes  back  of  them. 

"HONORABLY  DISCHARGED ! "  is  a  bulletin  submitted  in  the  June 
prize  contest  of  the  National  Safety  Council  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Deval,  Safety  In- 
spector of  the  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd.,  Martinez,  California. 
It  carries  a  gripping  message. 


"Eyes  on  the  Game"  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Play- 
ground. It  was  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  encourage  children  who  must  wear 
glasses  to  get  out  into  the  open  and  join  in  the  sports  enjoyed  by  other 
children,  even  if  they  have  to  wear  protecting  goggles  over  their  own 
glasses. 


National  Safety  News  for  August  states  that  a  Pittsburgh  steel  corpora- 
tion employing  8000  men  reports  that  the  use  of  goggles  is  found  to 
prevent  from  20  to  25  cases  of  possible  loss  of  vision  annually,  with 
a  direct  saving  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  a  year  in  compensation.  The 
September  number  carries  two  very  timely  articles,  "Latest  Practices  in 
Factory  Lighting,"  by  G.  H.  Stickney,  and  "Selecting  Proper  Goggles 
for  the  Job,"  by  E.  S.  Chapin. 


The  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  is  making  it  possible  for 
immigrants  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  language  of  their  adopted  coun- 
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try  to  read  in  their  newspapers  the  best  way  of  preventing  disease  and  of 
conserving  health.  During  August  alone  eighteen  articles  on  the  care  of 
the  eyes,  based  on  material  furnished  by  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  appeared  in  the  Ukrainian,  Lithuanian,  Finnish, 
Czech  and  Slovak  languages. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Hamer,  Medical  School  Inspector  of  London,  England,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  school  girls  have  too  much  work  to  do  and 
that  in  consequence  they  suffer  more  than  boys  from  defective  vision, 
heart  disease,  anemia  and  spinal  curvature.  These  can  all  be  traced,  he 
claims,  to  the  same  set  of  causes,  less  opportunity  for  play  than  boys,  less 
time  spent  in  the  open,  the  performance  of  household  duties,  and  a 
difference  in  school  curriculum.  He  suggests  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
difficulty  might  be  solved  by  having  the  boys  share  domestic  tasks. 


The  latest  figures  of  the  war  blind  entitled  to  government  compensation 
are  636.  Of  these,  311  are  totally  sightless  and  325  partially  blind. 
Training  had  been  given  to  242  of  the  war  blind  at  Evergreen  prior  to 
December  31,  1921,  when  the  Institute  was  turned  over  to  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 


"Some  Pages  from  the  Log  of  a  Country  Nurse,"  Mary  P.  Billmeyer, 
R.N.,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  co-operation  between  organizations  if 
results  are  to  be  accomplished.  She  cites  the  case  of  a  little  girl  in  one 
of  the  country  schools  who  had  only  20/200  vision.  The  grandmother, 
with  whom  the  child  lived,  refused  to  have  anything  done,  declaring  that 
she  believed  in  letting  nature  take  its  course.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Commission  and  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  little  girl  was 
finally  given  attention  and  obtained  the  glasses  found  to  be  necessary. 
"You  never  saw  such  a  happy  child,"  says  Miss  Billmeyer,  "because  for 
the  first  time  in  years  she  could  not  only  see  her  playmates  romping  in 
the  school  yard,  but  she  could  see  to  romp  with  them.  No  longer  did  she 
have  to  stand  on  the  little  rickety  school  porch  at  recess  and  ask  her 
teacher  what  games  the  children  were  playing,  or  what  it  was  that  little 
Tony  was  doing  that  all  the  other  children  were  laughing  at,  when  said 
Tony  was  climbing  up  on  the  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  to  hide  in  the  game 
of  hide  and  seek." 


Maine 

The  June-July-August  issue  of  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association 
News  devoted  more  than  a  column  to  "Saving  Eyes."  Dr.  S.  Judd 
Beach  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  in  one  year  there  were  1,527 
eye  accidents  in  the  industries  and  a  loss  of  13  eyes.     Compensations 
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paid  amounted  to  $32,523.  Of  these  injuries,  103  occurred  during  the 
simple  process  of  sharpening  tools  on  emery  wheels  because  the  men  did 
not  wear  goggles. 


Missouri 

The  Wintersteiner  collection  of  microscopic  slide  studies  of  eye  diseases, 
reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  purchased  for  St.  Louis 
University  by  Charles  Rebstock.  The  collection  is  expected  to  arrive- 
soon  at  the  Medical  College  from  Vienna  University. 

The  studies,  representing  fifty  years  of  careful  selection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wintersteiner,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Rebstock,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  interested  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  This  matter 
was  brought  to  his  attention  by  members  of  the  St.  Louis  University 
faculty,  former  students  of  Dr.  Wintersteiner. 

It  is  expected  that  the  presence  of  the  collection  will  attract  medical 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


New  York 

Dr.  William  A.  Howe,  State  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  information  covering 
the  school  year  regarding  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  the  state,  exclusive 
of  those  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester: 

Number  of  children 

reported  as  having  Number  of  corrections 
defective  vision  made 

Cities 16,500  4,898 

Villages 9,248  2,738 

Supervisory  Districts 28,112  9,799 

Total 53,860  17,435 

The  percentage  of  correction  is  thus  shown  to  be  32.4.  What  of  the 
other  67.6? 


New  York  City  has  added  three  new  sight  saving  classes,  making  a 
total  of  33  such  classes  in  the  public  schools. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  held 
August  10,  1922,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Article  II  of  the  Sanitary  Code  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  section,  to  be  numbered  201,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  201.  Precautions  to  be  observed  by  physicians,  nurses,  mid- 
wives  or  other'attendants  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
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in  the  eyes  of  all  new-born  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  physi- 
cian, nurse,  midwife  or  other  person  in  attendance  on  a  confinement  case 
to  instil  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  child,  immediately  after  delivery  and 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  a  one  per  cent  (1%)  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  an  equally  effective  agent  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  eyes  of  all  new-born  children. 


Brooklyn  has  been  passing  through  an  orgy  of  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 
Twelve  people  died  from  poisoned  whisky  sold  in  the  Red  Hook  district; 
how  many  eyes  were  affected  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  not  only  broadcasting  warnings 
in  regard  to  the  dangers  from  drinking  and  inhaling  this  poison,  but 
against  false  tests  that  are  being  recommended  for  discovering  the  pres- 
ence of  wood  alcohol  in  beverages. 


Ohio 

The  first  sight  conservation  class  has  been  established  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 

The  July  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Labor  and  Industry  (Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry)  gives  a  summary  of  industrial 
accidents  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922.  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Bureau  received  66,257  claims  for  compensation.  Of  these,  855 
injuries  were  fatal,  68  occasioned  permanent  disability  and  65,334  ordi- 
nary disability.     The  compensation  awarded  amounted  to  $5,782,658. 

During  this  period  305  eyes  were  lost.  The  award  for  eye  losses  was 
twice  as  great  as  any  other  award  for  permanent  injury. 

In  a  later  issue  of  the  bulletin  (August)  an  article,  "The  Cost  of  Acci- 
dents in  Industry  Paid  by  the  Consumer,"  shows  how  every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  buys  anything  or  for  whom  anything  is  bought  in  any  of 
the  forty-three  states  having  workmen's  compensation  insurance  con- 
tributes a  share  to  the  heavy  economic  loss.  Every  rent  bill,  every  suit 
of  clothes,  every  hat  or  pair  of  shoes,  every  article  of  food,  etc.,  includes  a 
percentage  to  workmen's  compensation  insurance — the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  accidents,  the  greater  the  cost  of  insurance.  Consequently,  not 
only  every  working  man  and  woman  and  their  families,  but  every  person, 
should  want  accidents  eliminated. 
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